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able numbers will in times of peace waste their time in 
military camps. 

The case for the State militia has even graver weak- 
nesses. There are now upon the pay-roll of the United 
States Government over half a million employees. The 
ordinary running expenses of the Government are in- 
creasing each year by nearly $200,000,000. The plan 
to subsidize the State militia means the addition of 
280,000 persons to the national pay-roll, persons who, 
remaining in their own communities, following their 
business as usual, taking their customary parts in party 
politics, will divide among themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000,000 of the Government funds. Speak- 
ing of this situation, Senator Borah, of Idaho, in an im- 
portant speech delivered recently in the Senate, said : 

"If we are to judge the future by the past, it (this sum) 
will increase from year to year with remarkable strides, a 
cost which will be enlarged from year to year by the interest 
and activity of this large number of men who, without 
charging any bad faith or any improper motives, will never- 
theless be interested in building up their strength and 
widening their power and accentuating their influence." 

Later he quite appropriately added : "We may put 
sufficient dynamite in this preparedness program to 
cause later its entire destruction." 

Any adequate program for preparedness must have 
those elements of permanence which are based only 
upon a sustained public opinion. It must stand the test 
of experience, and be based upon history and judgment. 
The federalized State militia plan is not so based. It 
will inevitably subordinate the civil to the military 
power. The present State militias have already in prac- 
tice and principle established military courts above civil 
courts; at least they did so in West Virginia, and tried 
to do so in the State of New York. To federalize the 
National Guard would be a most unnatural step in a 
Saxon civilization. In any event, it would be one long 
stride toward a militarized government. 

There should be some safe and rational way of organ- 
izing an efficient military organization for our practical 
needs. We think there is such a way. But that is an- 
other story. 



A Treaty for The fundamental ideas embodied in 

the American ^e proposed Pan American General 
Republics. 

Treaty were first suggested by Secre- 
tary Bryan, at the direction of President Wilson, to 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Eecently the matter has 
been presented not only to these three South American 
republics, but to all of the twenty South American re- 
publics. It is proposed to include these last mentioned 
republics also. The text of the treaty reads as follows : 

Article I. — The high contracting parties agree to join one 
another in a common and mutual guarantee of territorial in- 
tegrity under republican forms of government 



Article II. — To give definite application to the guarantees 
set forth in Article I, the high contracting parties severally 
agree to endeavor forthwith to reach a settlement of all dis- 
putes as to boundaries or territory now pending between 
them by amicable agreement or by means of international 
arbitration. 

Article III. — The high contracting parties further agree 
(1) that all questions of international character arising be- 
tween any two or more of them which cannot be settled by 
the ordinary means of diplomatic correspondence shall be- 
fore any declaration of war, or beginning of hostilities, be 
iirst submitted to a permanent international commission for 
investigation, one year being allowed for such investigation, 
and (2) if the dispute is not settled by investigation, to sub- 
mit the same to arbitration, provided the question in dispute 
does not affect the honor, independence, or vital interests of 
the nations concerned or the interests of third parties. 

Article IV.— To the end that domestic tranquillity may 
prevail within their territory, the high contracting parties 
further agree not to permit the departure of any military 
or navy expedition hostile to the established government of 
any of the contracting parties and to prevent the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war destined to any person 
or persons in insurrection or revolt against the government 
of any of the contracting parties. 

There have been objections, technical and otherwise, 
to certain aspects of this treaty. There are reasons for 
believing, however, that these objections will be over- 
come, or at least adjusted. As pointed out by Secretary 
Lansing, the United States not only formally disclaims 
any intention of invading the sovereignty of any of her 
neighbors, but further declares that this country, in 
truth, is unselfishly restricting the use of its own power 
for all times. The United States aims at one thing — 
the benefit that comes from continued peace and domes- 
tic tranquillity among nations living in proximity to 
each other, happy advantages, not of military aggres- 
sion, but of civilization's peaceful pursuits. 



WHY ONE SOLDIER WANTS PEACE 

IS there any hope for the establishment of a lasting 
peace after this war? Here is an answer from the 
trenches in Europe, where, it has been said, the real 
peace party exists. The London Times prints extracts 
from the diary of Private Becker, 6th Company of the 
Ersatz Battalion of the 3d Foot Guards, Landsturm, 
Professor of Latin at the Gymnasium of Bonn. We 
quote in part as follows : 

IN RUSSIA. 

Aug. 2. — On again. Exhausting march. Many bombarded 
villages, several completely destroyed. Bad food. Bad treat- 
ment of stragglers, especially of one-year volunteers. 

Bad food, quite insufficient. Bad treatment of stragglers, 
insulting language. They are given extra guards. The offl- 
cers lounge in carriages. The men are indignant at it. 

Aug. 3. — March in burning heat through demolished vil- 
lages. No water. All the wells are destroyed ; cholera and 
flies. Loathsome dirt. It makes one weak. One dreams 
of fresh springs and wells. Brutishness. 

Aug. 4. — March to Zamosz. I can go no farther. Always 
the same brutality of the N. C. O.'s towards the men who 
are going lame. Low spitefulness. Abuse. 

Aug. 6. — Krasnostaw. I long for peace. 

Aug. 7. — March of from 17 to 18 miles. Everywhere 
graves, bodies of horses, unburied or only half covered. . . . 
Plies, dirt. . . . One lives like a beast in the filth. 

Aug. 9. — We are now three miles from the front. 

The 3d Company has come back ; all the men I knew in It 
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are either wounded or killed. The men's stories are very 
depressing ; they are horribly tired, and their morale is low. 
Only the officers and N. C. O.'s are in good shape; their 
number is astonishing, considering the losses in men. 

Aug. 10. — Drill this morning, after a cold night under 
canvas. It is a trifle in itself, but the endless annoyances, 
the threats of punishment for the smallest blunders make 
life unbearable. In presence of the haughty and independ- 
ent attitude of the N. C. O.'s the men seem like mere 
ciphers, like a herd of cattle. 

Aug. 11. — In a dug-out close to the front. Rumor that we 
are going to change our theater of operations. They say 
France. 

The officers look splendid. They are gay and always 
making jokes. The men, on the other hand, march with 
their heads down, buried in their own thoughts, without 
speaking. 

Aug. 12. — The action has begun ; we are in reserve. I am 
tired, ill, wretched beyond words. I have an unhealthy 
longing for peace. 

Aug. 13. — At 2 o'clock, forward. The Russian trenches 
are organized in a masterly manner. Troublesome fire from 
the enemy's artillery. . . . 

Yesterday evening a long talk about the war. Everybody 
is "fed up" with the war, and especially with the whole of 
the military regime. 

It was 5 o'clock in the afternoon before we got anything 
to eat, for we had to march past before Prince Eitel Fried- 
rich. The Prince looked well and seemed in good spirits. 
He might almost have been having a treat. 

Aug. 14. — In action. . . . Awful fire. The regiment 
has lost about 170 men. "It is stupid to attack so strong a 

position," muttered Captain B . All the same, that did 

not prevent him from firing on his own men. 

Aug. 15. — In pursuit of the Russians. 

Worn out by excitement and hunger. Exuberant cheer- 
fulness of the officers. Colonel, major, captain, laugh bois- 
terously. Their faces beaming, shining with fat. For us, 
hardships, dirt, hunger. . . . Long march until 5 o'clock. 
We halt in Russian trenches dug in the open country. 
Hardly have we settled in when shells rain on our heads. 
The Russians, as they retreat, dig these trenches to entice us 
into them, which gives them a fixed target. 

. . . The young soldiers are grossly treated by the old 
soldiers, who answer them in monosyllables and hardly 
deign to look at them. We are treated like criminals and 
worse. AH of a sudden, for nothing, one is threatened with 
a beating. The commissioned ranks, from Major Stillfried 
downwards, set the example. Everybody is discouraged. 
Men of peaceful nature are crushed. 

Passionate desire for peace, amounting to physical pain. 

And why should one die? Why? 

Aug. 18. — Spent the day in holes. Slept ; nothing to eat. 
In the evening made a line of trenches joining up the shell 
holes. The German soldier has no personality ; he is a ma- 
chine, and that is what he is trained to be. 

Aug. 25. — Started about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Soon 
deployed in skirmishing order; moderate gun and rifle fire. 
Lieutenant Reinicke is never there when firing is going on. 
When the danger is over he rushes impetuously to the front. 
The whole company laughs at it. He is a grotesque sight. 
The section leaders grumble and are worried ; they don't 
know what to do. 

Aug. 28. — ... At midday the color-sergeant of our 
company hit a soldier of the active army with a stick. 

Aug. 29. — As soon as the attack opened, the officer com- 
manding the company, Lieutenant Reinicke, stayed behind, 
and nothing more was seen of him ; not only so, but the sec- 
tion leaders and the non-commissioned officers stayed be- 
hind. The sections and groups advanced without leaders. 
Indescribable jumble. We had heavy losses, but one no 
longer notices them. 

Aug. 31. — Our leaders yesterday remarked, "You- shall 
have something to eat when you have taken the trench." 

Sept. 1. — We are worn out. Marches. 

Sept. 5. — Food absolutely insufficient. . . . The old 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers stick to the traveling 
kitchens and stuff themselves. The old hands, too, know 
how to get themselves looked after, but when recruits want 
a second helping they are driven away with jeers, and often 
enough a beating into the bargain. 



The color-sergeant is a dirty bawler, always uttering 
threats, never a good word, always ready to use a stick, and 
he doesn't spare it when he gets the chance. 

IN FRANCE. 

Sept. 21. — Lieutenant Reinicke has got the Iron Cross. 
It is the triumph of this vile regime of masters and slaves. 

Every morning, drill, with the usual accompaniment of 
abuse and threats. In itself, what is required of one at 
drill is not so bad, but it becomes a real torture on account 
of the system. Everything one does is wrong, blameworthy, 
and liable to punishment. Always threats of extra drill, 
not the slightest idea of reasonable instruction, no explana- 
tion, no practical examples, nothing but threats and annoy- 
ances. 

. . . Every day we have to sing stupid songs, always 
the same, instead of getting them out of the "Song Book," 
and we go singing through the village like children. 

It can't be worse in the Foreign Legion. 

This morning, when we fell in, I made a wrong movement, 
as the sun prevented my looking to my front. Immediately 
the color-sergeant put me down for punishment. Afterwards 
the lieutenant called me up in front of the whole company 
and overwhelmed me with nonsense. The whole morning 
I was threatened, and at last was put in the rear rank. As 
a result of our inarches in Poland many of us have sore 
feet. Every day the color-sergeant checks some of the lame 
men, threatens them, and puts them on extra fatigue. Even 
those who have swollen feet, of which the battalion doctor 
has advised them to be careful, are made to march inces- 
santly, and if they flinch they are threatened with extra 
drill in the afternoon. 

Sept. 27. — One gets stunted intellectually. One has no 
longer a single idea except to keep going physically. 

Always the same longing for peace, and before my eyes 
the spectre of the French front close at hand, with the hor- 
rors of its artillery fire. 



CHILD CONSCRIPTION 

By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 

Efforts are continually being made, covertly or 
boldly, to introduce child conscription into our 
country, with the intent of permanently fastening com- 
pulsory military drill and discipline upon our children. 
The following are extracts from a pamphlet called 
"Child Conscription — Our Country's Shame," written by 
John F. Hills, M. A., Glenelg, S. A., Australia. He is 
a leading educator in that country and writes of practi- 
cal results connected with compulsory military discipline 
for lads in Australia. His strictures would seem to be 
reinforced by reading of the extraordinary riots of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1916, in the city of Sydney, when thousands 
of soldiers broke loose and held that city, to its shame. 
The unnatural system of military drill for lads does not 
seem to have induced the results that its ardent advo- 
cates hoped : 

"Defenders of militarism keep repeating the assertion 
that military training, at any rate, ensures a spirit of 
obedience and discipline. But is that so? 

"You fine, strapping area officer, looking into the eyes 
of that bright, tender youth whom you are instructing 
in the way to thrust a bayonet into a human body, does 
it ever occur to you what mental anguish you inflict on 
the finest young souls, and how you imperil weak ones 
by overwhelming them with that worst atheism, a crush- 
ing disbelief in human nature ? 

"The specific military training of boys must brutalize 
them, for there is constantly present the thought : 1 am 
going through all this prodigious preparation for the 
purpose of being able to kill my fellows.' The training, 
too, presents war in its most attractive light. . . . 



